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Plotinus believed that the stars acted in a natural manner upon the earth, 
causing heat and cold, but that they did not have the supernatural power to 
determine the fate of man. 

The Christians were willing to accept astrology as long as it did not 
question the omnipotence of God and the unity of the universe. In general, 
however, they accepted only the prophetic power of the stars as servants of 
God, although other views did prevail despite the doctrine of human responsi- 
bility. 

I can give only a brief summary of the five appendixes in which the author 
has discussed several related questions. Appendix I contains a refutal of 
Burnet's contention that Anaximander believed in the coexistence of in- 
numerable worlds. In Appendix II the author discusses the meanings of 
iirurr]imiva and imnnfiuurla and other formulae used to introduce weather 
prognoses in the Greek calendars. 

In Appendix III he points out that the tales of weather prophecies by 
Democritus belong to the general group of wonder legends that tended to 
gather around the names of philosophers. In Hellenistic-Roman times the 
philosopher becomes along with the emperor a worker of nature-miracles, 
a (Tu/r-qp, and paves the way for the magician, who is followed as wonder- 
worker by the Christian saint. In Appendix IV Pf eiffer calls attention to the 
similarity of Horn. Hymn to Ares viii to the prayers to planets and suggests 
that it may have come from an astrological source. The meter points to 
the early Alexandrian period as date. In Appendix V he endeavors to prove 
that the belief that human souls come from and return to the stars is not 
native to Greece but came from the East, through the mystery-cults and 
Orphic and philosophical speculation. It owed its wider circulation later 
to astrology. 

I have noted a few inaccurate or omitted references: p. 8, Hesiod Erg. 

v. 283 for v. 383; p. 25, Eustathius p. 62 for /x 64; p. 65, Cic. Acad. iv. 38 

for Cic. Acad. ii. 38. The quotation from Cleanthes, p. 54, is found in 

Euseb. Praep. evang. xv. 15. 7, and that from Chrysippus in Stobaeus Eel. 

i. p. 182. 

Geneva Misenek 
The University op Alberta 



Griechische Geschichte. Von Karl Julius Beloch. Zweite neu- 
gestaltete Auflage. Erster Band, Erste Abteilung (I, 1), 1912; 
Erster Band, Zweite Abteilung (I, 2), 1913; Zweiter Band, 
Erste Abteilung (II, 1), 1914. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 
Pp. xii+446 (I, 1), x+409 (I, 2), viii+432 (II, 1). 
Each "Abteilung" of the volumes of this new edition of Beloch's Griech- 
ische Geschichte comprises a volume in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
extent to which additions and rewriting have been carried can be inferred 
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from the fact that these three volumes cover little more ground than the 
old first volume of the 1893 edition; yet the former contain 1,287 pages, while 
the latter contains 637 pages. Among the noteworthy additions are a new 
introduction on "Personality in History" (Beloch is not inclined to regard 
the influence of personality as important), a new chapter on "Aegean Geog- 
raphy," and the chapter on "The Minoan-Mycenaean Age." Abteilung 1 
of Band I (I, 1) deals with the period before the Persian Wars; I, 2, is a 
long appendix to I, 1, and contains a series of articles on special points and 
problems; II, 1, goes as far as the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

There are three chapters (iii-v) in I, 1, on the prehistoric period. Chap- 
ter hi, "Die Anfange des griechischen Volkes," is a clear and interesting 
presentation of an obscure and complicated subject. The chief novelty 
in the chapter perhaps is Beloch's heterodox opinion as to the "Dorian 
migration," (cf. pp. 89 ff.; also I, 2, pp. 76 ff.). The prevailing belief that 
there was such a migration is based on the legend of the "Return of the 
Heraclidae" ; this legend, says Beloch, did not spring from ancient tradition; 
it was a late invention of the genealogical poets and logographers. Tribes 
who spoke a "Doric" dialect did migrate from Central Greece into the 
Peloponnesus. But these tribes, according to Beloch, were Achaean; the 
name "Dorian" was a comparatively late importation into the Peloponnesus 
from Asia Minor. Beloch's reconstruction of their migrations on the basis 
of the distribution of the Greek dialects in historical times is not very dif- 
ferent from the traditional account — except that he puts the migration of his 
Achaean-Dorians into the Peloponnesus as far back as the eighteenth century 
B.C.! He argues that they cannot have invaded Argolis in the fourteenth 
century, for during that century the Mycenaean civilization continued to 
flourish. He ignores the possibility of a gradual infiltration of Achaean 
chieftains accompanied by small bands of followers, who adopted and did 
not violently disturb the existing civilization — a possibility to which the 
legends seem to point and to which there are historical parallels (cf . Murray, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 45 ff.). The extinction of the Mycenaean 
culture was not, Beloch claims, the work of Dorian invaders ; it was the result 
of the destruction of the Minoan centers by the "Greeks" (he does not 
venture to be more specific in designating the destroyers). When the foun- 
tain of the Minoan-Mycenaean culture was destroyed, the streams to which 
it gave rise ceased to flow. As far as the dialects are concerned, it does not 
seem to me that traces of Doric dialect from Phthiotis, dating from the 
third century B.C., go very far to prove that the Achaeans spoke Doric Greek 
in the remote prehistoric period. Beloch's thesis, moreover, involves him 
in a number of difficulties, when the testimony of the epic and of the place- 
names seems to be in harmony with the traditional story. But the gravest 
objection to his view is the fact that the assumption of a violent invasion of 
comparatively barbarous peoples into the Peloponnesus at the close of the 
Mycenaean period seems necessary to explain the dislocations and changes 
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that occurred at about this time. These changes involved much more 
than the substitution of one kind of decorative art for another; the world 
known to the epic was transformed. 

In chap, iv, pp. 96 ff., "Die minoisch-mykenische Zeit," Beloch treats 
the subject from the historical rather than the archaeological viewpoint. 
He gives only a brief description of the monuments; but he draws from them 
some interesting conclusions as to political, economic, and social conditions 
in the Minoan-Mycenaean period. There were, he says, in Crete two large 
states ruled from Knossos and Phaestos; there were other states, but on 
the whole less "Zersplitterung" than later in the Greek period. The 
inhabitants of the island were divided into a landowning nobility and a class 
of serfs; when invaders attacked the island, the nobles were too enervated 
by luxury, the serfs too indifferent as to the fate of the country, to offer any 
effective resistance. A traffic in luxuries and small articles, considerable 
for the period, was carried on in Cretan bottoms with Egypt, Melos, and 
Thera in the Middle Minoan period, and with Greece in the Late Minoan; 
but Beloch does not believe that there was any " thalassocracy of Minos." 
The absence of fortifications on the island he explains as due to its isolation 
and security (the navigation of the other Aegean countries being yet in its 
infancy), the wide dispersion of the place-name, Minoa, as due to the spread 
of the worship of the Cretan bull god, Minos — the various Minoas were 
centers of this cult. I may say here that Beloch everywhere turns the table 
on Euhemerus by transforming men into gods, preferably solar or lunar 
deities. The question might be raised, How did this Cretan cult obtain 
such currency ? Beloch rejects Dorpfeldt's theory as to the Cretan palaces. 
Mycenaean remains would be found in Asia Minor, in Beloch's opinion, if 
thorough excavations were made. He has apparently not heard of Hogarth's 
Hittite theory. 

In chap, vi, "Mythos und Religion," the author pays little attention to 
anthropology and to the primitive elements in the religion so dear to the 
hearts of certain English scholars. He rather neglects the household and 
hearth religion. The chapter on the related subject of the epic (chap, vii, 
"Der Heldengesang") is written almost in the spirit of Wolf; the epics to 
Beloch are mosaics of badly assorted fragments; we are not allowed to 
believe in the existence of any "Homer." I may say here that social and 
cultural, as well as economic, history come to their own in Beloch's work 
(cf. especially chaps, x and xi — of which I shall have more to say — and xv 
and xvi). In dealing with literature and art Beloch is interested chiefly in 
facts and chronology. His literary appreciations do not err on the side of 
enthusiasm (cf. his estimate of Pindar [p. 417] and of Aeschylus [p. 419]). 

Chapter ix treats of colonization; chap, x, of the economic, and chap, xi, 
of the intellectual and social, changes which it caused or helped to cause. 
Beloch seems to regard overpopulation and the desire for new lands for 
agriculture as the only important causes for the colonizing movement. He 
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ignores political discontent as a cause; in this I think he is certainly wrong. 
His picture of trade and industry in the sixth century (chap, x, pp. 265 ff.) 
is an impressive example of what can be accomplished by the patient piecing 
together of small fragments of evidence. In his estimates of the populations 
of the chief colonizing and trading centers he shows the tendency to be over- 
cautious that he has revealed in previous works. Can it be possible that 
Miletus, the mother of not less than ninety colonies (p. 251), the city that 
defied so long the great power of Lydia, "die erste Stadt in Ionien und also 
wahrscheinlich uberhaupt in der griechischen Welt" (p. 281), had in the 
sixth century no more than 30,000 inhabitants ? 

Of the other subjects dealt with in I, 1, I shall consider only the early 
constitutional history of Athens. Beloch embodies in his account some of 
the novel views of Niese and De Sanctis and offers others of his own. Dracon 
was not a man, but a snake-god (p. 350). Solon's "Council of 400" never 
really existed (p. 366). The conspiracy of Cylon took place after the archon- 
ship of Solon ca. 560 B.C. — consequently Theagenes of Megara belongs in 
this period — (cf. p. 370). The ten tribes of the " Cleisthenean Constitution" 
were probably the creation of Peisistratus (p. 363). These views are de- 
fended in Articles XVIII, XXVIII, and XXIX in I, 2. The author makes 
out a good case for his Cylon theory. I do not find his arguments in defense 
of his theory of the ten tribes convincing. If Cleisthenes, he says, saw that 
it was desirable to break up the old clans, Peisistratus must have seen it 
before him (cf. I, 2, pp. 329 ff.). The fact that Peisistratus' name is coupled 
with that of his Deme, Philaidae, by Plato (Hipparch. 2286) proves little; 
Plato may have simply projected a later custom into the past. In the 
arrangement of the tribes and trittyes, Beloch detects a species of "gerry- 
mandering" that would have been favorable to Peisistratus. In a further 
argument, too complicated for brief report, he defends his view on the ground 
that it would support another conjecture that he has adopted from E. Meyer! 

In I, 2, we have in chap, ii, "Die neuere Forschung," a survey of the 
modern literature. It is probably not intended to be complete, but some 
of the omissions are curious. Beloch inveighs against his compatriots' 
ignorance of foreign writers, but he himself is not free from reproach in this 
respect. He does not mention Bury, Ferguson, or Gilbert Murray. The 
archaeological bibliography is unsatisfactory. Why is not Durm mentioned 
among the authorities on architecture ? It is astonishing to find that a work 
so antiquated as Murray's Handbook of Archaeology is the only book on 
the "Kleinkunst" that is mentioned. Beloch is rather hard on his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. He speaks with a tempered enthusiasm of 
Grote, but praises heartily Busolt and Eduard Meyer. 

In his account of the Persian Wars in chaps, i and ii of the second volume 
Beloch has apparently not availed himself of some of the researches of the 
English scholars. He refers to Grundy, of course, but does not mention the 
special studies of Bury, Macan, and Woodhouse. He does not believe that 
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there was during the last war any understanding between Persia and Carthage 
(p. 72). In chap, iii he discusses the economic revolution caused by the 
wars; this is one of the most valuable chapters in his book. Chapter iv, 
"Die Demokratie," traces the workings of the democratic idea, to which 
the wars gave impetus, not only in the political, but also in the social and 
intellectual life. The treatment of democracy in government is not alto- 
gether successful (cf. Beloch's estimate of the work of Pericles [see below]). 
Beloch himself appears to be in politics a moderate oligarch; he betrays 
great sympathy with Theramenes (p. 392). 

A few words as to Beloch's treatment of some of the leading personalities. 
He shares the prevailing admiration for Themistocles: "Vielleicht das 
grosste politische Genie, das Athen uberhaupt hervorgebracht hat" (p. 31). 
He gives a somewhat amusing characterization of Cimon: "Ein echter 
Junker vom Kopf bis zur Zehe," etc. (p. 149). He admires Pericles no more 
than he did twenty years ago. Incompetent as a general and incapable as 
a statesman, he failed to preserve for Athens the empire which Themistocles 
and Cimon had won, and bequeathed to her the war that caused her downfall 
(p. 155). Beloch holds that Pericles precipitated the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians to strengthen his waning political influence in Athens (p. 296). 
Our author credits Pericles with no idealism or altruism in his political and 
social reforms, with no desire to educate and elevate the masses in his encour- 
agement of the drama and the arts. It is interesting to compare with this 
view of Pericles the fine picture in Ferguson's Greek Imperialism (pp. 64 ff.). 

Three very interesting chapters, vii, viii, and ix, deal with the art, the 
literature, and the thought of the fifth century. The last three chapters of 
II, 1, are devoted to the dismal story of the Peloponnesian War. With the 
latter part of this is interwoven an account of the Carthaginian wars in 
Sicily down to 405 b.c. — an arrangement that does not make for clearness. 
The Peloponnesian War was inevitable, Beloch admits, but Pericles chose 
a bad moment, as far as Athens was concerned, for precipitating it. This 
is a matter of opinion. When we consider the looseness of the tie that bound 
her allies to Athens, we may doubt, I think, whether after a postponement 
of the war she would have been any stronger than she was in 431 b.c. After 
reading Beloch's plain and straightforward account of the war, one is tempted 
to say, "Here, if anywhere, we have the facts." I select only one point for 
criticism. Beloch gives the traditional story of the punishment by Athens 
of the revolting Lesbians in 427 b.c, and says that more than 1,000 men were 
put to death (p. 319). This number is improbably high; Mahaffy is right, 
in my opinion, in believing that there is an error in the numeral in the text 
of Thucydides iii. 50. Bury (History of Greece, pp. 871, 417 n.), following 
him, says "a little more than thirty" (A for A). 

Beloch's work, considered as a whole, has in a high degree the qualities 
of independence and originality; and one occasionally finds in his method 
the defects not infrequently coupled with these qualities — an excessive 
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skepticism with regard to legend and a consequent disposition to overwork 
the mythological explanation, and a tendency to reject good source-evidence, 
on the basis of a highly subjective feeling as to its improbability, or to 
supplant it by conjecture. His history is, however, a great synthesis by a 
great authority; there is no other work in the field of Greek history that 
is at once so scientific, so modern, and so complete. 

The author writes with scientific detachment, and his pages seem at times 
a little arid, when one remembers the glowing humanity, the poetry, and the 
enthusiasm of Curtius. On the other hand, Beloch's style is admirable for 
its simplicity and clearness. He has the gift of generalization and the power 
of summing up complicated situations and conditions in brief and forcible 
form. 

William D. Gray 

Smith College 



Plautus. With an English translation by Paul Nixon. In four 
volumes. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). New York: Put- 
nam, 1916. Pp. xv+571. 

The first volume of Mr. Nixon's translation of Plautus in the Loeb 
Classical Library, containing the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Bac- 
chides, and Captivi, shows a difficult task happily begun. Mr. Nixon's rare 
aptitude for sympathetic translation of Roman humor is well known through 
his studies in Martial, entitled A Roman Wit. What he has done for the 
epigram he is now attempting for the master of the Roman comedy, whose 
style the Muses would have used had they wished to speak in Latin. As four 
of the five plays appearing in this volume rank among the ten most popular 
comedies of Plautus, one may fairly judge of the soundness of scholarship 
and literary skill of the translator. 

Fr. Leo's edition of 1895-96 has been selected as the basis of the text 
and has been followed in the main. Lines bracketed by Leo (some 88 in all) 
are printed apart at the foot of the pages where they occur and, when in 
sequence, are usually accompanied by a translation. Brief critical notes 
indicate lacunae, the more important corruptions in the text, and a few 
favored conjectures. The printed page presents a neat appearance, with 
no asterisks or daggers to stab the eye. A few verses offensive to the modern 
taste have been "diluted" in the translation. The typography is excellent. 
Slips are comparatively few: e.g., Aul. 518, thylacistae of Leo's text is trans- 
lated as though phylacistae, the manuscript reading; Capt. 135, macritudine 
is translated apparently as if aegritudine; Capt. 441, inventum inveni is 
something more than "do not lose this friend you have found." Occasional 
omissions in the translations may be detected (e.g., Capt. 453, de praeda); 
sometimes the English tends to become diffuse (e.g., Capt. 300-303) ; but 
such is the writer's gift of transmuting the Latin colloquial into vigorous 
English it would be hypercritical to cavil at what must seem to many mere 



